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HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Abraham rose up early in the morning, and took bread 
and a bottle of water and gave them to Hagar, and sent 
her with her son Ishmael, away ; and she departed, and 
wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba. When the 
water was spent in the bottle, she cast the child under one 
of the shrubs, and went and sat down over against him, a 
good way off; for she said, let me not see the death of the 
child. And as she sat over against him, she lifted up her 
voice and wept. 

And God heard the voice of the lad; and the angel of 
God called to Hagar out of heaven, and said to her, What 
aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not, for God hath heard the 
voice of the lad where he is; arise, lift up the lad, and 
hold him in thy hand ; for I will make him a great nation. 
Then God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water ; 
and she went and filled the bottle with water, and gave the 
lad drink. And God was with the lad; and he grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer. 

The reason why Ishmael, with his mother, was sent 
away from his father, was because he had been mocking 
his half-brother Isaac. It was foretold of him before he 
was born, that he would be a wild man; that his hand 
would be against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him ; yet that he should dwell in the presence of all his 
brethren. This prophecy has been most remarkably ful- 
filled in relation to his descendants, the Ismaelites, or 
Arabs, down to the present time. They are, and always 
have been, a race of robbers, always at war with their 
neighbors, yet they have never been subdued. They still 
live the same kind of wandering life as did their ancestors, 
dwelling “‘ in the wilderness,” in tents, and preserving un- 
changed the habits and customs of three thousand years. * 


) Moral Tales. 


LISZT THE PIANIST. 

This celebrated performer has recently married the daugh- 
ter of a rich jeweler. The following account of the cir- 
cumstance which brought about the marriage, is given in 
the Paris correspondence of the Courier des Etats Unis: 

After having given very productive concerts in the prin- 
cipal cities of Germany, Liszt found himself, toward the 
end of last October, at Prague. The day after his arrival 
in that city, a stranger called upon him. It was an old 
man, whose exterior announced poverty and suffering. 
The great artist gave this poor man the cordial reception 
which he would perhaps have refused to a great lord. 
Encouraged by this kindness, the old man said : 

“‘T come to you as a fellow artist. Excuse me if I ven- 
ture to take this title, notwithstanding the difference there 
is between us; but I was formerly worth something. I 
was allowed to have some talent for the piano, and I gave 
lessons upon it, which afforded me an honorable support. 
Now I am old, broken down, burdened with a family, and 
without pupils. I live at Nuremberg. I came to Prague 
to recover the wreck of an inheritance, but the expenses 
of the law have consumed it all. I must go away to-mor- 
row, and I am without resources.” 

“And you have come to me? You did right, and I 
thank you for this proof of esteem. To oblige a fellow ar- 
list, a pianist, a professor, is, for me, more than a duty, it 























is a pleasure. Artists should hold their purses in com 
mon, and if fortune neglects some to treat others better 
then they deserve, it is on condition that the equilibrium 
should be established by a brotherly division. ‘This is my 
system; and do not speak to me of thanks, for I am only 
paying a debt.” 

Pronouncing these generous words, Lizst opened one 
of the drawers of his secretary; but he stood still when 
he saw that this drawer, the usual depository of his finan- 
ces, contained only three ducats. He rang for his ser- 
vant. ‘* Where is the money?” asked he. ‘ There,” 
replied the servant, pointing his finger towards the open 
drawer. ‘ How! there? but there is nothing there, or 
almost nothing.” 

‘“‘ I know it; I warned monsieur yesterday that his funds 
were almost gone.” 

“You see, my dear fellow artist,’’ replied Lizst, smil- 
ing, ‘I am no richer than you, jyst now, but this does not 
trouble me; I have some credit, and one of these days I 
will beat some money out of my piano. Meantime, I am 
not willing either to have given you false hopes, or to 
make you wait till my fortune improves. You are in 
haste to quit Prague, and return home? Ah, well; we 
will find means to procure you the money which I have 
not now got. Hold, this will do your business. It isa 
present made me by the emperor of Austria—his portrait, 
set in diamonds. The painting is not of the best, but the 
diamonds are good. Take them and sell them. What 
you can get for:them is yours.” 

The old pianist in vain wished to excuse himself from 
accepting so rich a present. Liszt has a way of giving 
which admits of no contradiction. After a short debate, 
the poor man retired, overpowering his generous benefac- 
tor with thanks, and went to the first jeweler in the city, 
to sell him the diamonds of the medallion. The jeweler, 
seeing this miserably dressed man in such a haste to part 
with magnificent jewels, the value of which he did not 
know, felt a very natural suspicion, and, pretending to ex- 
amine the diamonds with scrupulons attention, in order to 
calculate the value he ought to give for them, he whisper- 
ed a few words in the ear ofone of his clerks. The clerk 
went out immediately, and returned a moment after with 
an escort of police officers and soldiers, who arrested the 
unfortunate artist, notwithstanding his protestations of in- 
nocence. ‘ To prison, in the first place; you can explain 
yourself afterward before the magistrate.” It is thus jus- 
tice proceeds in Bohemia. The prisoner wrote to his 
benefactor, to ask his assistance ; Liszt hastened to the 


jeweler’s. : 


“* Sir,’’ said he, “‘ you have caused the arrest of an in- 
nocent man, and you must go immediately with me to ob- 
tain his release. He who offered you the jewels was the 
lawful owner of them; for I gave them to him.” 

** But you, sir,” said the jeweler, ‘‘ who are you ?” 

“« My name is Liszt.” 

‘“<T know no financier of that name.” 

‘*That is possible ; but I shall make myself known.” 

‘Do you know, sir, these diamonds are worth six thou- 
sand florins, that is, more than five hundred guineas, or 
twelve thousand francs.’’ 

‘*So much the better for the person to whom I have 
given them.” 

“But you must be very rich to make such presents.” 

‘* My present fortune is composed of three ducats.” 





“Then you are mad.” 

“No; but I have only to move the ends of my fingers, 
and I have as much money as I wish.” 

‘* Are you a sorcerer, then?” 

‘*T will show you the kind of sorcery I make use of.” 

Liszt had perceived a piano in the back shop. He 
went to it and passed his fingers over the keys, then, hur- 
ried away by inspiration, he improvised one of those pow- 
erful and fantastic symphonies of which he only has the 
secret. 

At the first chord, a young, lovely, and charming girl 
appeared ; she remained immoveable and attentive while 
the melody lasted, then, when the last note ceased, she 
cried, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Bravo, Liszt, that is admir- 
able.” 

“You know him, then?” said the goldsmith to his 
daughter. 

“It is the first time I have had the honor of seeing or 
hearing him,” replied she, ‘‘ but there is no one in the 
world but Lizst who can make the piano speak in that 
manner.” 

The admiration, gracefully and vehemently expressed 
by a young lady of remarkable beauty, was more than 
flattering; the heart as well as the vanity of the artist 
was touched. Meantime, after having answered, in his 
best manner, these seductive compliments, Liszt tore him- 
self from the pleasures of his first interview, to go and 
deliver his prisoner. The jeweler accompanied him. 
Mortified and in despair at his want of tact, the honest 
merchant tried to repair it by inviting them both to 
snpper. The honors of the repast were done by his 
amiable daughter, who showed herself not less touched 
with the generosity of Liszt than amazed at his talent. 

In the evening, the musicians of the city came to give a 
serenade to the illustrious artist. The next day the most 
distinguished inhabitants, the greatest lords, the proudest 
in rank, presented themselves tohim. ‘They besought him 
to give some concerts, leaving him to fix the price of this 
favor. ‘The jeweler then understood, that talent, looked 
at in the financial point of view, might have as much val- 
ue as precious stones. The honor rendered to Liszt in- 
spired him at the same time with surprise and respect. 
When he saw the great man multiply his visits, he was 
charmed at it; when he perceived that his daughter was 
the object of his assiduities, his joy knew no bounds. The 
merchant was rich enough to indulge his vanity. He had 
acquired an immense fortune in his business, and he had 
dreamed of giving his millions to the relief of an aristo- 
cratic alliance. But the German aristocracy is stiff with 
prejudice. Counts and barons had repulsed with disdain- 
ful hauteur the advances of the jeweler, whose disappoint- 
ed ambition seized with avidity the hope of allying him- 
self to the aristocracry of talent, which was treated by the 
great lords of Bohemia on the footing of equality. The 
young lady was disposed to fulfil the wisheg of her father. 
One fine day, the jeweler, proceeding with German frank- 
ness, said to Liszt, ‘*‘ How do you find my daughter ?” 

‘* Adorable.” 

“* What do you think of marriage ?” 

‘I think so well of it that I should like to try it.” 

‘* What do you say to a dowry of three millions ?” 

‘1 accept, and say thank you for it.” 

“You have understood me. My daughter pleases you, 
you please my daughter ; the dowry is ready, become my 
son-in-law.” 

“* Very willingly.” 

And the nuptials were celebrated the following week. 
And here you have a history of the way the marriage of 
Liszt was brought about, at least according to the report 
which is current at Prague.—Musical Gazette. 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


‘¢Oh! it snows, it snows,” said William as he rose from 
his bed, and went to the window, and looked out upon the 
fields which were white with the first snow that had fallen 
for the season. He dressed himself hastily, and came 
down to the breakfast room, saying, as he entered, “it 
snows, and I am glad; I hope it will snow all day, and 
keep on till it is over my head.” 

He wished to go out immediately and play in the snow, 
and was rather inclined to be displeased, when his mother 
told him he must not go out till after breakfast and 
prayers. 

His appetite for breakfast was not very good, nor were 
his thoughts always where they should have been during 


the offering of the morning prayer. With one part.of. it. 
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he was not well pleased. It was a petition for the moder- 
ation of the storm in view of the condition of those who 
had not the means of guarding themeelves ‘against its in- 
clemency. +: 3 - wee “st ee 

After prayers he put on his overcoat, and tied down his 
pantaloons, and.fastened the lappets ‘of hi§ cap over his 
ears, and ;put-on his, miiteis,. aud. went. out into the 
storm. 

The snow was falling fast, and the wind blew fiercely, 
throwing it into heaps. Into! these William plunged, 
sometimes sinking up to his arms. When he had been 
out about half an hour plunging and rolling in the snow, 
his mother thought it was best for him to come in, and 
accordingly called him. He started immediately, but 
took occasion on the way to roll over several times in or- 
der that as much snow might adhere to his clothes as pos- 
sible. 

He thought he looked well when he came in, white with 
the snow, and stood before the fire. : 

His mother did not happen to come into the room till it 
was nearly all melted, and in consequence, his clothes were 
almost as wet as if he had been in the river. She reprov- 
ed him for his folly; made him change his clothes, and 
told him he should not go out again that forenoon. 

After he had changed his clothes, he took his station 
by the window and watched the falling and driving snow, 
earnestly desiring to sound the banks which were forming 
in an eddy, caused by the position of the, house and the 
woodshed. ' 

The time passed slowly; he began to think that his 
mother was unjust in keeping him in for wetting his 
clothes, and foolish in thinking his wet clothes would do 
him any harm. As he stood indulging these thoughts, 
which were just as bad in the sight of God as if he had 
spoken them, the sun suddenly shone out, and the storm 
appeared to be about to cease. : 

“* Oh dear,” said he, ‘‘I am afraid it is going to stop 
snowing.” 

“I hope it is,” said his mother. 
enough for good sleighing.” 

William was well nigh angry with his mother for ex- 
pressing a desire that the storm should cease, He con- 
tented himself by saying to himself, ‘1 hope it won’t 
stop.” He was not aware that by so doing, he was guilty 
of the sin of disrespect towards his mother. 

“ Our wishes will not make any difference with respect 
to the continuance of the storm,” said his mother. 

‘* 1 know it,” said William, and if we could have look- 
ed into his heart, we should have seen that he was a little 
vexed with the good Lord because his wishes were not 
consulted in the matter. 

His father came in at this moment, and. saw from the 
expression of his son’s countenance, that he was somewhat 
out of humor. 

“« What is the matter, my son?” said he. 

“It is going to stop snowing,” said William in a tone 
which one would naturally use in, describing an injury re- 
ceived. 

“You regard it as,a great calamity, do you?” 

**T don’t want it to stop.” 

“Why not?” 

‘“«¥ want the snow deeper to play in.” 

“ You would have the Lord change his plans to suit 
your fancy, I suppose.” 

William felt the rebuke and was, silent, though he was 
not convinced of his sin and folly. : 

In about an hour, William’s father had his horse: and 
sleigh brought to the door, and told his son that he might 
ride with him. He drove to the outskirts of the township, 
and stopped before a lonely log house. 

“* What are yon going to stop here for, papa?” 

‘* T have business here.” 

William wondered what business he could have in such 
a house. They entered. On a bed in one corner of the 
only room in the house, there was a sick woman who had 
her knitting work in her hands, 

There were openings between. the logs, through which 
the snow had blown in great quantities, There was quite 
a little heap at the foot of the bed. The poor woman was 
suffering from paralysis of her lower limbs, and hence 
could not remove the snow. 

There were a few sticks of green wood in the huge fire- 
place; they smoked but did not burn, The room.was 
very cold, The water pail that stood on the table in the 
middle of the room. was frozen over hard. 

“ Where is John?” said William’s father. 

‘*I sent him to the store to get.a little meal for break- 
fast.’’ 

“* Hav’nt they had any breakfast yet?” whispered Wil- 
liam to his father. 

“He was sick, yesterday,” said the woman, “so sick 
that he could not hold up his head, but he is better to- 
day. I did not dare to let him go out till the storm was 
over. I hope he will be back soon. I made out to get a 
pair of stockings done, and I told him to take them to Mr. 

Brown, and tell him to let us have as much meal as he 
thought they were worth.” 

While she was yet speaking, John came in. He was 
not much older than William. He was pale and thin, and 
his face was almost blue with the cold. He had a small 
tin pail filled with meal. He was about to mix some of it 
with water before he attempted to warm himself. The 
truth was, he was suffering more from hunger than from 
cold. 

Wiblliam’s father went out to the sleigh, and brought in 
a basket which William had not noticed. It contained 
some bread, and cold meat, and some tea and sugar, He 


‘“‘ There is: snow 


gave John a piece of bread and meat which he ate with 
avidity. He then went to his sleigh again, and brought in 
the board that covered the sleigh box, or seat, and split it 
up for fuel, and by that means caused the green wood to 
burn. After giving John some directions, and offering 
some words of enconragement and consolation to the in- 
valid, he took his leave. 
The ride home was a silent one; William asked no 
questions, and his father thought it best to leave him to 
his own thoughts. 
Just as they reaghed the house, he said to his son, ‘It 
would have been better to have had the storm continue all 
day would it?” 
“* No, sir,” said William promptly, but with a feeling of 
shame. 
' se Why not? You would have deeper snow to play 
in.” 
“Yes, sir, but when I said I wished it to keep on snow- 
ing, I did not think how it might affect other folks.” 

“1 hope youjwill remember the lesson you have learned 
this morning.“ ¥. Obs. 
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History and Biography. 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 15.] 
Henry VII. 
Crowned 1485.—Died 1509. 


Historians differ very much as to the character of Hen- 
ry VII. Some make him the greatest and best king since 
Alfred’s day ; and others represent him as an unprincipled, 
crafty, and avaricious tyrant, It is certain, however, that 
his reign greatly improved the condition of the country. 

After the battle of Bosworth Field, where Richard was 
slain, Henry came to the throne without opposition. He 
was crowned on. the 30th of October, by the cardinal 
archbishop Beughier, who, a litte more than two years 
before, had performed the same ceremony for Richard. 
His parliament«met;qmthe 7th of Nov. to settle the affairs 
of his kingdom.  "“Bitikeevonly, of the followers of Richard 
were executed on Mémryié: accession to the throne. On 
the 18th of January, he married the princess Elizabeth ; 
and thus the red and white roses, the badges of the houses 
of York and Lancaster, weré blended in one. But, it is 
said that Henry treated the queen with great indifference. 
Her coronation was put off for two years. 

During the civil wars, the nobility had become very 
much broken and destroyed; which gaye Henry the op- 
portunity of ruling more absolutely than his predecessors 
far a long time had been able to do. He pursued the pol- 
icy of humbling the aristocracy, and raising up the peo- 
ple. Perceiving that money was power, he sought to save 
as wellasto get. He avoided gathering about him a crowd 
of hungry courtiers. He was his own prime minister. He 
did not choose his agents from among the nobility, but 
employed two clergymen, John Mortan and Richard Fox, 
who had shared with him in his former dangers and dis- 
tresses, to do his business. Henry encouraged commerce 
and the peaceful arts, and sought peace with the surround- 
ing nations. Immediately after his marriage, he proclaim- 
ed a general pardon to all who would accept it. But 
those lords who had been the favorites of the last reign 
refused to accept it, and flew to arms. Bat, the king pro- 
claiming a generat pardon to those who would lay down 
their arms, the leaders were so terrified with the fear of 
being deserted by their followers, that they deserted their 
own cause. Lord Lovel, the leader, made his escape to 
Flanders ; and one of the others was taken and executed. 

There were several insurrections during this reign on 
account of the raising of taxes, which the king was accus- 
ed of levying to gratify his own avarice. Bat they always 
ended in defeat. There were, likewise, several attempts 
made by two pretenders to the crown. The son of the 
duke of Clarence, styled the earl of Warwick, had been 
kept in prison ever since the death of his father, in almost 
utter ignorance of any thing beyond ‘the prison walls. The 
reason for this was, that he was considered next to the 
princess Elizabeth, as heir of the house of York to the 
throne. A priest named Richard Simon, trained up one 
Lambert Simnel, a baker’s son, to counterfeit the young 
earl of Warwick. He made his demonstration in Ireland, 
where he gained a great party; and was afterwards joined 
by lord Lovel and other discontented nobles. But on 
landing in England, few could be persuaded to join the 
standard of revolt, and the impostor was captured, and his 

army dispersed. The earl of Lincoln was killed in battle, 
and Lovel was never heard of afterwards; but some years 
afterwards, a dead body was found in a cave, near the 
place, sitting in a chair and leaning on a table, which was 
supposed to be his. The priest Simon was shut up in 
prison, and the boy Simnel was employed in the king’s 
kitchen. But, suspecting his mother-in-law to have had 
some hand in this affair, Henry had her shut up in a mon- 
astery till her death. In the commencement of the insur- 
rection, he brought young Warwick from the tower, and 
showed him to the people, to convince them that the pre- 
tender was an impostor. Some time after this, a man ap- 
peared, who pretended to be the young duke of York, said 
to have been murdered in the tower by order of king 
Richard. He resembled the young duke very closely ; 
and historians are still in doubt whether he was not what 
he claimed to be. But he was said to have been the son 
of a converted Jew; and that his real name was Peter, 

















Peterkin, or Perkin Osbeck, or Wasbeck. He'‘was en- 


couraged and assisted by the duchess of Burgundy, the 
king of France, and the king of Scotland, the latter of 
whom married him to lady Catherine Gordon, a near kins- 
man of his own, But, after various attempts, in which 
many of the nobility were engaged, he was taken, and his 
followers dispersed. He was led through the streets of 
London in mock triumph, and compelled to sign a confes- 
sion of his imposture, which was printed and circulated 
through the nation. But though this was prepared by the 
king, it was so unsaticfactory as to confirm many in the 
opinion that he was the veritable duke of York. After 
being some time about court, he fled to the monastery of 
Shene ; but he was again persuaded to trust himself to the 
king’s mercy ; when he was set in the stocks and com- 
pelled to read his confession aloud. He was then sent to 
the tower, where, gaining the confidence of the simple 
hearted earl of Warwick, he contrived an escape ; which, 
being detected, they were both beheaded. Many sup- 
pose, however, that the wholé was.a contrived plan to get 
an occasion against them, so as to get them out of the 
way. 
This was in 1499; and so far, this reign had only been 
a series of plots, treasons, insurrections, impostures, and 
executions; though the king had managed so as to pre- 
vent any extensive civil wars, or mach destruction of life 
in battle; and by his dexterity at negotiation, he had 
avoided foreign wars. He did much to repress the war 
spirit among his nobles, and to improve the condition of 
the people. But, in his old age, his love of money grew 
upon him, and he became more and more avaricious; and 
he employed two lawyers, Empson and Dudley, who be- 
came his willing instruments to extort money from the 
people. They set spies all over the kingdom to inform 
against those who broke the laws, in order to get the fines. 
They would also seize and imprison any one they design- 
ed to oppress, and make them pay large sums to get free. 
He also managed to get large sums, in the treaties which 
he made with other nations, 4nd on the marriage of his 
sons. His eldest son, Prince Arthur, was married to 
Catharine of Spain ; but he sickened and died soon after. 
The king then obliged his second son Henry, afterwards 
Henry VIII. to marry Arthur’s widow, much against his 
own will. 

In 1509, Henry’s health, admonished him that he must 
soon leave his treasures and his possessions. He was sub- 
ject to violent fits of the gout, and a severe cough. 
Thinking to make some amends for his oppression, 
he distributed alms to the poor, and released all the pris- 
oners for debt in Loridon, whose debts were under 400, 
paying them out of his own pocket. He also ordered jus- 
tice to be done to all who had been wronged. But Dud- 
ley and Empson were not dismissed ; and as he got a lit- 
tle better, their oppressions still went on. In 1509, see- 
ing his end approaching, he made his will, enjoining upon 
his son to make restitution to those he had injured. He 
died on the 2ist of April, in his 53d year, and the 24th of 
his reign, and was buried in the chapel which he had built 
in Westminster Abbey. 








Parental. 








A LITTLE GIRL AND HER FATHER. 


Every thing in the history of little girls and boys, about 
their training up for a future world and heaven, is impor- 
tant and interesting. The conduct of girls and boys eve- 
ry day, their actions, the little things and incidents in 
their every day history, have a great effect on their lives 
and welfare. Few parents realize how much depends on 
the conduct of their children every day, in forming their 
characters'for this world and the world to come. Chjl- 
dren should form good resolutions, and then bow their lit- 
tle knees in prayer to God, and ask his assistance to keep 
their resolutions. Not only little children and youth have 
need to do this, but even full grown children of forty years 
old. We print the following story for the benefit of our 
young readers.—V. Y. Evan. 


“‘ Papa,” said a little girl to her father, ‘ which is 
best, to make resolutions and break them, or not to make 
any ?” 

1 indeed, Maria, it is hard to choose between twa such 
bad things.” 

** Well, papa, I believe I must choose, for I never keep 
my resolutions.” 

“« One thing is pretty certain; that if we do not make 
any resolutions, we never can keep.them. But is there 
any absolute necessity for your breaking, yours ?” 

‘**Tt seems as if there was, papa. I do not know how 
I can resolve any more strongly, or try any harder, than I 
have done thousands of times, when it was of no use.” 

“What sort of resolutions are those which you break 
most frequently ?”’ 

**T don’t know, papa—all sorts. Sometimes I resolve 
that I will not be angry or selfish for a week, or that I will 
attend to religion.” : 

** And in what circumstances do you break these reso- 
lutions oftenest ?”’ 

“* Why, papa, I almost regret that I have resolved at all. 
Something happens to make me angry, and I am angry 
right away without stopping to think of my resolution.” 

** Do you suppose that if you could always think in time, 
it would keep you from doing wrong ?” 

“T guess it would, papa—no, I don’t think it would 
always, for sometimes I haye remembered, and it did not 


do any good.” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION, ‘To 








Can you tell me an instance?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Maria, blushing; “I remember 
once when I went to see old Mrs. S. she gave me some 
plums when I was coming home, and said I could give 
some to my little brother, if I pleased. I told her I would, 
and I meant to; but when I had eaten my half, they tast- 
ed so good, that I thought I would take one more, and so 
I kept taking one more, till they were all gone; and 
though I thought all the time that it was selfish, I could 
not help eating them.” 

“ How did you feel afterwards?” a hae 

“T felt very badly when I first got home, but still worse 
when I went to bed; and you can’t think, papa, how dif- 
ferently it looked to me afterwards from what it did atthe 
time. While I was eating them, it did not seem very bad, 
hardly wrong at all; but afterwards, I had that dreadful 
feeling which I always have, when I have done wrong.” 

“« That feeling is called remorse.” 

“* And I would have given up all the plums if I had had 
them again; and I was so ashamed, I called myself all 
sorts of bad names.” 

‘© You have described, Maria, the feelings with which 
people generally regard sin at the time of its commence- 
ment, and afterwards. When they are tempted to do 
wrong, the sin appears very small, and the gratification to 
be obtained by it very great. They contrive to gloss over 
the wrong and make it appear right; but afterwards, when 
conscience is awakened, they pay dearly for the short 
lived pleasure. Sin is pleasant in the beginning, but in 
the end, it ‘‘ bites like a serpent, and stings like an ad- 
der.” But tell me, Maria, if you could by a wish have 
freed yourself from that painful feeling of remorse, would 
you not have done it ?” 

“Yes, papa, I think—I am almost sure I would.” 
‘Then, my dear, you see the truth of what 1 told you, 
that if you had a ring like prince Cheris, you would throw 
it away. But there is a way in which you can get rid of 
remorse, if you choose, Maria.” 

** What do you mean, papa?” 

“Remorse is occasioned by the reproaches of con- 
science. Now, it is possible to still the voice of con- 
science; if her admonitions are habitually neglected, she 
will soon cease to warn; the most flagrant sins will fail to 
arouse her, she becomes seared as with a hot iron, and 
the man is given up “to work all uncleanliness with 
greediness.” ‘ 

“Oh, papa, how dreadful! I should rather bear the 
pain of remorse, than get rid of it in this way.” 

‘I trust you would, my child. Besides you would get 
rid of it only for ashort time. In-eternity, the conscience 
of every man will awake, and lash him with unsparing 
severity. Then the pleasures of sin will be forever past, 
and nothing will remain but its bitter, bitter fruits.” 
After a short pause, during which Maria seemed very 
much affected, her father resumed : . 
“* Above all things, Maria, obey the very first admoni- 
tions of your conscience; cherish it as your most faithful 
monitor; never disregard its warning in one single in- 
stance, if you would preserve your soul from ruin.” 











Natural History. 








ORIGINAL, 


SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. 

Though “ the human soul divine,” even when unculti- 
vated, rises in the scale of being, immeasurably above any 
ofthe animal tribes, yet we often witness a wonderful de- 
gree of sagacity in some animals. The strong attachment 
of the dog to a humane master is too common to deserve 
notice. Even tyranny and abuse from the master is often 
requited by affection from the patient animal. But the 
sagacity of the dog seems still more remarkable. Allow 
me to relate a case, which belongs to my own history. I 
spent one summer under circumstances in which I usually 
visited the parental dwelling Saturday evening. A favor- 
te dog uniformly met me at some distance from the house, 
to welcome me home to keep the sacred day of rest; a 
test which ought to be more grateful to the soul, than to 
the body. ‘The fact that Bose was always in that direc- 
tion to meet me on Saturday evening, was‘ attended with 
avery noticeable peculiarity. In afew cases that season 
I failed to visit the paternal mansion, keeping the Sabbath 
with an only sister. Yet those Saturday evenings, my fa- 
vorite dog made known to the..family his own grievous 
disappointment by a doleful howling in the direction in 
which he expected me. After waiting some time past my 
‘sual hour of arriving, he commenced and Jorg ¢ontinued 
his notes of lamentation. These were the only times in 
which these tones were uttered. To do this, must he not 
‘8 truly have measured time by weeks as human beings do? 
Oxserver. 
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Morality. 


THE SOLDIERS AND THE FLOWER BEDS. 


It was training day, and the soldiers with their gay coats 
‘nd plumes, were parading on the village green. Drums 
Vere beating, colors were flying, and there was a general 
astening to the scene of display. 

“ Halloo, James,” said George’ Mason, as he happened 
lo look over the fence, “ what are you at work to-day for? 
fe you not going to the’ training ?” 

“Yes, by and by,” said James. 














“Why don’t you go now? come, I'll wait for you, if 
you will.” , 

“T can’t"go now; you go on; I'll be there in an hour 
or two.” 

“1 can’t wait so long as that; so I’m off. I’m sorry if 
you have to work there all the forenoon when there is so 
much to be seen.” At this moment the drums began to 
beat louder, and George set out upon a run. 

Pretty soon, a couple of men came along and saw James 
at work.. They did not say any thing to him, but he over- 
heard one of them’ say to the other, ‘‘ I wonder if Montagu 
isn’t rather too strict with his boy. He ought not tomake 
him work to-day.” 

Ere long Mrs. Averill came along; she was not going 
to the training—she was walking in the opposite direction, 
She saw James, and wondered he was not with the other 
boys. She stopped, and leaning on the fence observed 
him for some time. She saw that he was putting four 
flower beds in admirable order. He worked very fast, so 
that the perspiration rolled off from his face profusely. 
Once in a while he would paase for a moment, and stand- 
ing on tiptoe, strive to get a view of the distant soldiers. 
Mrs. Averill thought it possible that James had been do- 
ing something wrong, in consequence of which his father 
had set him at work, instead of allowing him to join his 
companions who were gathered round the drum. But he 
looked bright, and happy, and showed nosigns of working 
from compulsion. At length she spoke to him. 

“ James, why are you so hard at work, while the other 
boys are enjoying themselves in seeing the soldiers?” 

“I’m doing it for little sister,” said James, looking up 
for a moment, and then resuming his work. 

‘I thought there was some special reason,” said Mrs. 
Averill, ‘‘ is your sister a good girl ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, very,” said James respectfully, yet in a 
tone which indicated some surprise that’ any one should 
think of asking such a question. 

‘She ought to be good, since she has so good a broth- 
er. Wouldn’t you like to be with the boys on the 
green?” 

** Yes, ma’m, very much.” And he worked the faster 
that he might get through with his task. 

**T see you are in a hurry, and I will not hinder you. 
I have no doubt you will be all the happier for working 
for your little sister instead of joining your companions on 
the parade ground. I see you have almost finished the 


beds.. You are going, I suppose, when you get them 
done?” 


“* Yes ma’am.” 

James’ little sister Eliza had been sick for a long time. 
She had but recently begun to recover. Within a few 
days she had become well enough to sit in the open air. 
On the morning of the muster day, several of her young 
friends sent her word that they were coming to spend the 
afternoon with her. She was desirous of sitting with them 
under the old elm, which stood in the corner of the gar- 
den, close by her flower beds. She wished to have the 
beds nicely weeded before her visiters came, and she ask- 


ed her father if he could spare his hiréd man long enough’ 


to do it. The hired man was obliged to put on his uni- 
form, and shoulder his musket, and go to the muster, and 
her father was obliged to'go out of town. It would seem, 
therefore, that her garden must go unweeded. She was 
so weak in consequence of her long sickness, that she 
could not bear disappointment. She began to weep. At 
this moment James came into the room with his clean 
clothes on, and some money jingling in his pocket—all 
ready to go to the training. 

_“ What is the matter with little sister ?”’ said he, going 
up to her and kissing her. 

“ Nothing,” said she, trying to smile. 

“Sister does not often cry for nothing—something 
must be the matter with her.” 

“‘ She wants her garden weeded, and there is nobody to 
do it,” said Betsey, the hired girl. 


“Tl do it for you to-morrow,” said James, ‘‘ don’t, 


cry.” . 

“‘ She'is going to have company this afternoon, and she 
wants to have tea under the elm tree, and so she wants her 
flower beds to look nice,” said Betsey. 

“Oh that is it, is it? Well, 1 suppose I must go and 
fix them for you.” 


“You want to. go to the muster; I hear the drums 
now,” said Eliza. 

“T rather guess I do; but poor sick sister, who has 
been shat up so long, must have her way. Here, Betsey, 
what have I done’ with my old clothes? Let‘ me have. 


them, and I’ll put them on, and fix the beds in two min- | 


utes.” 


He soon had his old clothes on, and was. hard at work 
as we have seen. It took him nearer two hours than two 
minutes to. put the beds in order; but they were by no 
means unhappy hours. When the beds were weeded, he 
went into the house, and felt that the sweet smile on the 
pale cheek of his sister amply paid him for his self-denial 
and labor. He then exchanged his clothes again, and 
went to the scene of military operations. Though he was 
late on the ground, yet he had an opportunity of seeing 
and hearing quite as much as he desited. In fact, long 
before the, troops dismissed, he went home, thinking that 
he could enjoy himself more with his sister and her visit- 
ors. She may want me for something, said he to him- 
self, as she is not well enough to wait on her company 
herself. His presence was very agreeable to the visitors, 
for he was gentle and polite. _ ; 

At night, when he came to lie down upon his pillow, he 
reviewed the events of the day. He had to thank God 





for a happy day. “TI think,’’ said he to himself, “I have, 
been happier to-day than any of the boys, They have 
been looking at the soldiers all day. They have had 
therefore, only one source of pleasure; I have had three 
first, that of working for sister and making her happy. 
second, that of seeing the soldiers, and third, of being with 


sister’s visitors.’—WV. VY. Observer. sid 








Religion. 








SEEK A NEW HEART. 


THE GRAFTED TREES, 


One fine spring day, little Edward observed his father 
preparing some stiff clay in a particular manner. Then 
he drew out some strips ftom a mat, sharpened his knife, 
and taking a bundle of twigs which he had cut a few days 
before from the finest fruit trees, prepared to go into the 
garden. 

‘Pray, father,” asked Edward, “ what are you going to 
do with all those things ?” 

** To graft some ypung trees,” replied his father. 

** May I go and se you do it?” 

‘* Yes, if you have learned your lessons, and done all 
that your mother wishes you in doors—come along.” 

When they had arrived at a part of the garden where 
several young trees were planted in rows, the father laid 
down his materials, took out his sharp knife, and began to 
cut off the heads of each of them. 

O, father, father!” cried Edward, ‘ pray don’t do so; 
if you cut off all those nice branches, we shall have no 
fruit.” 

** Yes, we shall; I hope so, at least. What I am doing 
is for that very purpose. These are only stocks; and 
without grafting they would bear no fruit, or at best only 
wild and poor fruit.” 

“Pray, father, what do you mean by a stock ?”’ 

“ A tree in its natural state, either springing up beside 
the large tree as a sucker, or produced from a seed, as the 
kernel of a plum, a cherry, or an apple.” 

While this conversation was passing, the father, having 
carefully prepared the stock by cutting off the head in a 
slanting direction, making a small slit, then cut one of the 
twigs he brought with him, and in a similar ditection fit- 
ted them closely into each other, bound them together 
with a strip of the mat, and plastered round them a knob 
of clay, to secure the fresh jointed parts against the air. 
Having performéd this operation on as many trees as he 
wished, ‘‘ There, my boy,” said the, father ‘that is 
grafting.” 

“* What can this have to do with making the trees bear 
fruit, father?” 

‘* If these grafts succeed, in a little time they will be as 
firmly united with the stock as if they had originally sprung 
from its root. Branches will sprout from them, and in 
time will produce fruit, not like that of the trees on which 
they are-fixed, but of those from which’ they were taken.” 

** And how shall you know whether your grafts have 
taken? and how soon will they bear fruit, father?” 

“It may be some time before I am certain whether 
they have taken or not. I shall judge according to their 
becoming dry, or continuing green and moist; but the 
surest proof will be when I see them grow and flourish. 
As to their time of bearing fruit, it will depend in a great 
measure on the strength and vigor of the stock, and the 
situation in which they are placed. Some trees I have 
known to blossom two years after grafting ; but in general 
they are three years, and sometimes longer still. Come 
this way, and-I will show you some grafts of former 
years,” 

From the grafts of last year the clay was removed, and 
the place where the graft was united to the stock might 
easily be seen, by a seam in the bark, and by the wood 


.| above the joint appearing rather smaller than. that below 


it; but several fine young branches had shot from the 
graft. Further on were some yet more advanced, trained, 
against a wall, and in one or two instances their buds were 
swollen for blossoms. 

On these the father looked with a peculiarly anxious 
pleasure. He paused for a moment; and then, turning to 
his son, said, ‘‘ My dear child, lessons of instruction may 
be gathered from what we have now been doing. Did you’ 
ever hear of spiritual grafting ?” 

‘No, father,—not that I recollect. Though TI have 
somewhere read, ‘‘Inwardly grafted in our hearts,-that 
they may bring forth the fruits of a holy and religious 
life. Is that what you mean?” 7 

‘** That refers to the same subject, and will help to ex- 
plain it. Now, attend to me, my dear boy. Before, we 
can be really good on earth, or fit to dwell in heaven, 
every one of our hearts needs the same to be done for it 
in a spiritual sense, as has been done for those trees in a 
natural sense. We are by nature like the wild stocks, 
bearing only wild and sour fruit, that is, sinful disposi- 
tions and actions ; and we should always continte in this 
state, unless God were pleased hy his Holy Sprit to work 
a change in us. Our blessed Lord speaks a great deal 
about this change in John iii. ‘To be‘sure, it is there 
spoken of as being “‘ born again.” ‘The figure is differ- 
ent, but the change it describes there is exactly the same 
If you were to see a fierce lion or a cruel tiger become 
innocent and gentle as a lamb, you would say, ‘‘ What 
a surprising change! he is become quite a new creature.” 
So you may say of these trees—they are becoming new 
trees. Although they retain their old roots, there is a new 
nature given to them, and they are quite different, both in 

















wood, leaf, and fruit, from what they would have been had 
they continued in their wild state. Just such a change of 
disposition and conduct has been experienced by many 
persons; and I earnestly pray, my dear child, that it may 
be evident in you. It is brought about by God the Holy 
Spirit applying the truths of the Bible, so as to make us 
believe that they are true, and so as to influence and af- 
fect the heart, and to regulate the conduct. 
[S. S Advocate. 








Editorial. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF PERPETUAL YOUTH. 


After Columbus had discovered America, a great number of 
Spanish adventurers visited itin quest of glory and of gold. One 
of the most distinguished of these was Juan Ponce de Leon. As 
he was about to leave the Island of Porto Rico in search of new 
adventures, some old Indians told him of a country a way off to 
the north, which he immediately determindd to visit. They des- 
cribed the country as a perfect paradise, as abounding in all 
manner of fruits, and in the richest mines of gold, and above all, 
as containing a fountain of such wonderful virtue, that whoso- 
ever bathed in it would be restored to youth. Whether there 
really was such a tradition among the Indians is not known. 
Very probably, the Indians desired to get rid of these trouble- 
some visiters, and invented a story well calculated to move them. 
If so, they were successful. Juan listened to these tales with 
fond credulity. He was growing old, and renewed youth was 
very desirable. He was ambitious, and unlimited command of 
gold would aid him in the execution of his plans. He accord- 
ingly fitted out three ships, at his own expense, to prosecute the 
discovery. He spent nearly two years in searching for this won- 
derful country. At last he supposed he had found it. It lay be- 
fore him. ‘The whole country was in the fresh bloom of spring; 
the trees were gay with blossoms, and the fields covered with 
flowers,” and for this reason he gave it the naine of Florida. 
The India name was Cantio. It retains to this day the name 
given it by Juan Ponce de Leon. 

He landed in many places, and attempted to explore the coun- 
try in search of gold, and of the fountain that was to make him 
young again. The natives were very hostile, and often obliged 
him to retire. He searched long and wearily, but found no gold, 
and though he tried many streams and fountains, he found none 
that restored to him the vigor of youth. Heconcluded at length 
that he had not yet found the promised. land; so setting sail he 
renewed his search in other quarters, but in vain. After some 
years he died a disappointed, and dispirited old man. 

If there were such a fountain to be found in the earth, though 
in a part most difficult of access, what crowds would ever be 
pressing towards its waters! There is a fountain of far higher 
virtue, a fountain that will give perpetual youth to the soul; all 
are invited to come and bathe in it, and experience its benefits. 
There is no obstacle in the way. There is no difficulty in find- 
ing it. There is no difficulty in approaching it. And yet how 
few there are who make trial of the soul invigorating influence 
of that 
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“ Fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 





SIEGE OF CALAIS. 

Calais was a place of great strength, which could not easily 
be taken by storm. Edward III. king of England, in his war 
with the king of France, determined to take it by siege. He 
dug a ditch all round it, and built houses of wood for his soldiers, 
which made quite a village outside of the town. At the same 
time, he blockaded the harbor by a fleet of ships. His object 
was, to prevent any provision being carried into the city. He 
thought if he could do this, when the people that were in it, had 
eaten up all their provisions, they would surrender to him. In 
order to save his provisions, the governor of the city drove out 
of the town seventeen hundred poor people, of both sexes, and of 
allages. King Edward gave them all a good dinner, presented 
them with a little money, and let them go into the country. 
Some time after, as provisions grew more scarce, the governor 
turned out five hundred more. But these, Edward would not per- 
mit to pass, and the-governor would not let them go back into 
the town; so they ali perished miserably, between the English 
camp and the wails of the city. Atonetime,a few Norman ves- 
sels carried provisions to the city; but eighty tall ships, of the 
English, prevented the entrance of any more. The garrison 
was hoping for relief from the king of France. A French fleet 
attempted to relieve the place, but was’ taken and sent to Eng- 
land. ‘The hopes of the garrison now began to fail; and they 
wrote to king Philip that they had eaten their horses, their dogs, 
and all the animals they could procure, and that nothing was 
lett for them but to eat one another. ‘This letter fell into the 
hands of the English. But Philip knew the straits to which they 
were reduced,,and resolved to make a great effort to save them. 
He raised an army ; but there were but two roads to Calais, and 
both these were so guarded by the English that he could not 
pass. When the garrison saw him go away without doing any- 
thing, they hung out the flag of England, and asked to capitu- 
late. Edward, enraged at the obstinate resistance they had 
made, refused to give them any terms, but insisted on an uncon- 
ditional surrender. But the English noblemen, who were with 
him, pleaded in favor of the men of Calais. “I will not be 
alone against you all,” said the king; “tell the captain that six 
of the notable burgesses must come forth naked in their shirts, 








bare-legged, with halters round their necks, and the keys of the 
town and castle in their hands. On these I will domy will, and 
the rest I will take to my mercy.” When this was reported to 
the governor of the town, he went to the market place and or- 
dered the church bells to be rung. The people, men, women, 
and children, repaired to the spot, and, when they had heard Ed- 
ward’s measage, they all wept piteously, and were incapable of 
forming any resolution, After some time, the richest burgess, 
Eustace de St. Pierre, rose up and said, “ Gentlemen, great and 
little, it were a great pity to let these people perish—I will be 
the first to offer up my life to save theirs.” After him, Jehan 
d’Aire, another notable burgess, a very honest man and of great 
business, rose and offered to follow him. After him rose up Ja- 
ques de Wisant, who was a very rich man, and said he would 
follow his two cousins, and Peter Wisant his brother followed 
after him. Then the fifth and sixth offered, and the number was 
completed. The governor conducted them to the gate. They 
were admitted to the presence of king Edward, and giving him 
the keys, begged for mercy. All the barons and knights, who 
were present, shed tears of pity; but the king eyed them very 
spitefully ; “for,” says the old Chronicle, “much did he hate 
the people of Calais;” and he commanded to strike off their 
heads. Sir Walter Manney then said, “Ha! gentle sire, let me 
beseech you to restrain your wrath! You are renowned for no- 
bleness of soul—do not tarnish your reputation with such an act 
as this. These worthy men have, of their own free will, nobly 
put themselves at your mercy, in order to save their fellow citi- 
zens.” Upon this, the king made a grimace, and said, “Let the 
headsman be summoned.” But queen Philippa, his excellent 
wife, fell on her knees, and with tears said, “ Ah! gentle sire! 
since I have crossed the sea with great danger, I have never ask- 
ed you anything ; now I humbly pray for the sake of the Son of 
the Holy Mary and your love to me, that you will have mercy of 
these six men.” The king looked at her, and was silent awhile, 
then said, “ Dame, I wish you had been somewhere else; but I 
cannot refuse you—IJ put them at your disposal.” Philippa caus- 
ed the halter to be taken from their necks, clothed them, gave 
them a good dinner, and then dismissed them, with a present. 
Our readers will, perhaps, wonder how the king could be so 
hard-hearted. These were worthy men, who had generously of- 
fered their lives to save their fellow citizens. They had done 
him no injury. True, they had defended their city against him; 
but he ought to have esteemed them the more, for this. But war 
hardens men’s hearts, and makes them tyrannical and insensible 
to the suffering of others, It fills them with rage and revenge; 
which they often wreak upon the innocent. We hope none of 
the boys, who read our paper, will ever wish to become soldiers. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Goop For Evit, Or Love to Enemies. 
JoveniLe Anecpores, designed for the Moral and Religious 
Instruction of Children and Youth. 
The above works are just published by the N. E. Sabbath 
School Union, 79 Cornhill. They are very interesting books. 
We may make some extracts from them hereafter. 








Variety. 
THE SABBATH. 


“I used,” said the master of a vessel, “‘ sometimes to work on 
the Sabbath ; but something would happen, by which I lost so 
much more than [ gained by working on the Sabbath, that on 








one occasion, after having been at work and met with sume dis- | 


aster, | swore most profanely that I would never work again, or 
suffer my men to work on that day. And I never have.” He 
finds it works better. He does not swearnow. He has induced 
many others not to swear,and not to’ break the Sabbath. He 
finds that in the keeping of God’s commands there is great re- 
ward. All who obey them will find the same, 

An old gentleman in Boston remarked, “ Men do not gain any 
thing by working on the Sabbath. I can recollect men who, 
when | wasa boy, used to load their vessels down on Long 
Wharf, and keep their men at work from morning till night on 
the Sabbath day. But they have come to nothing. ‘Their chil- 
dren have come to nothing. Depend upon it; men do not gain 
any thing in the end, by working on the Sabbath.” 

[Sabbath Manual. 


— 
A RUMMY CAUGHT. 


A rather red nosed man walked into a store in the pleasant 
village of Southbridge, the other day, and inquired for cheese. 
“ Walk into the ether room and select one for yourself,” replied 
the accommodating shop-keeper. The man passed on, selected 
his cheese, put it into his bag, returned into the front shop, and 
laid it on the counter. Some “cold water” men who were pres- 
sent, however, becoming rather suspicious, determined to know 
what kind of cheese the man kept. Accordingly one of the men 
managed so to move the bay that it fell to the floor, when lo! 
the cheese broke * all to smash,” the glass rattled—the red nosed 
man looked white—the white skop-keeper looked red, and both 
looked blue. ‘The cold water men looked on for a moment to 
witness their confusion, and then departed, leaving the cheese 
dealer and his customer “alone in their glory.” 

We would advise those who patronize this cheese shop in fu- 
ture, to take something better than a glass bottle to get their 
cheese in.—Dew Drop. 


—@~— 
THE GRANDMOTHER. 


Grandparents are sometimes very fond of children, and hence 
much inclined to indulge them. On these accounts, children 
love such grandparents, and are much inclined to play with 
them. It is very pleasant to see children pleased with the socie- 
ty of the aged. ‘I'he Bible and the Christian religion teach the 
duty of loving and respecting them; but in some countries where 
there are no Bibles and no good minister, many of the aged are 
put to death by their children and grand-children. They do 





this because we are unwilling to take care of those who are 
too old and feeble to. support themselyes. O how selfish and 
wicked it is for them to ui those who take care of them when 
they were children, and unable to take care of themselves. It 
is very kind to be good to the aged, and very heathenish to treat 
them rudely or with neglect.— 


ee 
WHO PAID FOR THAT BOOK. 


I visited a poor widow, living in a miserable log cabin with- 
out a window. An old bedstead, three old chairs, a rough bench 
for a table, and some ragged bedclothes under the bed, for her 
little girls to sleep on, constituted the principal part of her furni- 
ture. There was a place for the fire, but no hearth but the 
ground. She er to have had a full share of trouble in 
this world; but she trusted in Jesus Christ, and looked for her 
reward in heaven. She had a Bible and one other book. She 
was very thankful for my visit, and the book I gave her. If the 
person who gave the money to print that book, could have seen 
the joy of this old lady in receiving it, he would have felt amply 
repaid.—J. Blakely. 


—>—__ 
HEAVY. 


A man said to another; which is the heaviest, a quart of rum 
or a quart of water ? 

Rum, most assuredly, said the other, for I saw a man who 
weighed 210 pounds staggering under a quart of rum, when he 
could have carried a gallon of water with ease. 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD, 
At the New York Orphan Asylum. 


A home there is, where those who bear 
The helpless orphan’s pain, 

Are gathered from the vagrant haunts 
Ot Penury’s abject train; 


And ’neath its peaceful shelter taught 
The knowledge, and the love 

That fit for faithful duty here, 
And higher bliss above. 


Praise to those liberal hearts and hands 
That deign this home to cheer, 

And from its inmates pluck the sting 
Of misery severe. 


And, crowning City of our Land! / 
To thee, a fame it brings, 

Better than domes of lordly pride, 
Or palaces of kings. 


Beneath its roof, a gentle child 
Who scarce six years had told, 
Droop‘d like the early bud of Spring 

That feels the tempest cold. 


Then pity mov’d the orphan group, 
To mark his wasting frame, 

And how no more to lip or cheek 
The wonted color came. 


And many a little hand was stretch’d, 
With kindness warm and free, 

To bear him in his arm-chair small 
Where’er he wish’d to be. 


When Summer made their play-ground green, 
And woke the joyous shout, 
- No more, amid their hour of sport, 
His merry laugh rang out. 


No more upon the lesson’d page 
Were fix’d his ardent eyes, 
But still his lowly soul reveal’d 

A learner of the skies. 


So, while the life stream ebb’d away, 
He called his comrades dear, 

And soften’d was each buoyant tread 
That to his couch drew near. 


He held his brother’s hand, and said 
“Be good! Be good! I pray!” 

And anxious listened till his voice 
Those blessed words should say. 

















And when the tearful promise came, 
He smil’d and fondly gave 

The kiss that on his whiten’d lips, 
Was chilling for the grave. 


And bade farewell, in loving tone 
To nurse, and playmate dear, 

Then meekly to his Saviour turn’d, 
And slept without a fear. 


THE CHILD AND THE DEW-DROPS. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


“Father! there are no dew-drops on my rose, 
I came to seek them, but they are all gone. 
Was night so niggard? or did morning steal 
Those » aaa ere her time 2” 


“Be patient, boy.” 
Soon, the soft falling of a summer shower 
Drew quiet music from the quivering leaves, 
And thro’ the hollows of the freshen’d grass 
Drew lines of silver. 


I. H, $. 


Then, a bow sprung forth, 

Spanning the skies. 
“ See, child! those glorious hues, 

Violet and gold. The dew-drops thou didst mourn, 
Mingle and sparkle there. Remember well, 
That what is pure and beautiful on earth 
Shall smile in Heaven.” 

He knew not that he spake 
Prophetic words. But ere the infant moon 
Swell’d to a perfect orb her crescent pale, 
The spirit of that fair and loving child, 
Which briefly on the parent’s breast had hung, 
And trembled like a dew-drop, was exhal’d, F 
And went to Heaven. Youth’s Cabinet. 
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